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ABSTRACT \ 

\ An overview 5 is presented of the scope and findings of 
the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA) studies, which analyzed student achievement in 22 
nations, one of which was the United States. Using these findings, 
this paper identifies national differences in the performance of 
pupils representing the United States and other nations which are- 
part of STset of relatively more developed countries. Three principal 
considerations in the differences found — time spent on the subject, 
curriculum content, and student, teacher, and family 
expectations—are discussed , along with the principal findings: (1) 
Among more advanced countries and students, there were no marked 
deviations in the pattern of achievement test scores; (2) Time given 
to instruction and opportunity to learn were two key characteristics 
associated with high test scores and achievement; (3) Curriculum 
content was consistently and significantly related to achievement 
scores in the less developed countries and to only a slightly smaller 
degree in the more developed countries; and (4) Inferences with 
respect to the place of expectations in student achievement were 
largely limited to personal expectations and motivation of the 
individual student. (JD) / 
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C INTRODUCTION 



It . % 

Inhere are- many., good reasons why the USA should be 

interested in "comparing the scholastic performance of its 
national studentbody with the performance of similar students 
elsewhere in the world. People want to know "where we 
stand," and general ly that . means in comparison with other 
countries. Parents, educators, and policy makers alike are 
concerned 'to improve educat i on-to make it the best that can 
be provided within the limits of our ability to pay. But how 
shall we know the best? What standard is there against which 
.•we may gamine our own schooling and judge its quality? 

In this context it is a great help to see how well we are 
doing in this country in comparison with others who we would 
. consider to be an appropriate standard. Considerations of 
;Vf*lciency. also rnot ivate our. desire to compare. tf some 
-Vher country is able to bring its youth, to the same level of 
academic achievement- as ours and to. do, it at far- less cost we 
would certainly want to consider ' whether ' sirni lar cost 
efficiency could not be obtained here. In " the case of 

the- U9fl this is an especially pertinent - concern. We, more 
'than any other .nat ion, stand as an example of commitment to 
■ a comprehensive enrollment, policy. , Whether it is possible to 
produce an internationally competitive intellectual elite 
under such - a system has been much debated, find if it i« 
n,-,ssible, is such an accomplishment worth the price? 

r" -v , . 

./■•I 3 
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Oossnational comparisons such as the or,, undertaker, he,-e 
are inherently hazardous ventures, fraught with risk of 
failure.. Our task has- been made simpler by the Comm^sion-s 
r ejist that we li-it - analysis to three variable*? which 
a ,. e Hhought to affect academic performance, namely; time, 
content and expectations. 

. • ^ -F^.y* f ha Evaluation of 
The International Association for tne 

educational fich ie.ven.ent , known as the lEfl, is a useful 
resource from which to draw comparative achievement data. 
The lEfl which crew out of international concern for an 
ev plicitly comparative international school assessment 
agency, represents the only source of information on 
variables carefully measured in strictly comparable fashion 
across- similar probability Samples from different nations. 
Still, not all of our concerns are adequately addressed in 
the lEfl data.. So while we base our examination of the topic 
at hid on lEfl data, we will necessarily embark from time to 
time on intellectual journeys of our own design. It is 
after all in the thinking about the problems we face rather 
than merely in their description, that a true understanding 
is achieved. c 
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ABSTRACT 

The- prodigious I Eft study is a massive^ at temot to 
-understand the factors associated with studer,t£ achievement 
}\ in22 nation,. one of which, was the United States.. The IEA 

" : ^data are .a valuable resource for nations wishing to 
understand the effects of their national educational 
policies against a backdrop of similar and disimilar 
countries and a wide range of school practices. We have 
learned from the IEA reports that there are very substantial 
differences separating the less developed from the more 
developed countries. This paper turns to a different 
question: fire there important national differences in the 
/ performance of pupils representing the USA and other nations 
all of which are part of the same set of relatively more 
developed countries? Insofar as such differences are found, 
this paper seeks to explain them in light of three principal 
considerations— time, content, and expectations. The 
principal findings are: (1) .Among the more advanced 
countries and sets of students of the same age, there are no 
marked deviations, high or low," in the pattern of 
achievement test scores. The school systems in the advanced 
countries are all more or less equally effective, as long as 
the huma'n material • they are given to work with is 
approximately comparable; (2) We could fife no other 
characteristic of the school systems of tne different 
countries which showed anything like the same strength of 
association with test scores as did the sheer time given to 
instruction and the related variable, of opportunity to 

i . t ♦ I ' 



learn. More emphasis in the curriculum and more time spent on 
the subject, as measured in years of exposure and hours of work, 
are the key to higher achievement in international competition; 
(3) Content, variables,, defined in familiar terms of curriculum, 
{ school-quality, and learning environment were extensively^asured 
fein the 1EA. We found, -contrary to published research based on U.S. 
data alone, that content was consistently and significantly related 
to achievement scores in the less developed countries and to only 
a slightly smaller degree in the more developed countries; (4) 
Tnferenc.es with respect to the place of expectations were largely 
N limited. to the personal expectations a student -has for himself. We 
found no reason to conclude that these are systematically lower 
or less stringent in the USA than in other comparable nations. 
The direct: influence of expectations upon achievement scores was 
not analyzed by the IEA project staff .and, as a result, is not 
addressed in this paper. 
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THE IEfi STUDY - HISTORY AND PURPOSE 
Representatives of national centers for research in 
education met in London and Hamburg in 1359. It was realized 
that it would be helpful to move beyond descriptive 
techniques in comparative research to those which ^employed 
measurement,. It - was known that there were, d i f f ereni^ from 
on*! country to another,. for . example in age of \entry to 
school, system structuring and grade repetition. The'hope was 
that quantitative research would provide the opportunity for 
countries to learn from one another, if it could .be 
demonstrated that certain methods were more productive than 
others. These 1959 conferences were the spur to a number of 
international studies. 

The centers engaged in a ,f easi bi 1 i ty study in twelve 
countries that eventually developed into a full scale study 
of mathematical achievement -.requiring the design 

suitable test instruments. The project was a considerable 
undertaking, . for it involved 5, 000 schools, % 13, 000 teachers 
and 133,000 students. Because of differences in language and 
culture, it was necessary to first pretest the instruments in 
four countries and with two different age groups. 
Considerable care was taken over sampling procedures to 
ensure representativeness. .The purpose of .the study was not 
to measure output as expressed in achievement, but rather to 
rebate achievement ta.input variables that are educational, 
social and economic. .- The. study revealed differences in 
■curricula,- in national- emphasis, age of entry, size *f class, 
number of subjects studied in the final year of school, 
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variation In the percentage of students still in school ,t 
the pre-university stage and father's occupational status. 
The results of the study were published in 13S7 CHusen, 



1967) . 



• u1u • Ever, before the mathematics 
-.•^Things moved along quickly. Ever, oe ^. 

* , 4. h a council was formed in 196® fo* the 

study* was completed, a cour.cn 

international Evaluation of Education wchievment <!*».. It 
nought together centers fro, S3 countries who agreed to 
participate in a Six Subject study. The countries did not 
ha ve to have a separate politics! identity, but the criterion 
was a separate educational system The siK subjects chosen 
„ er e: Science, Reading Comprehension, Literature, English as 
a f c . r eign language, French as a foreign language, and Civ,c 
Education. It is worth 'remembering that the IER Study was 
initiated -.before either the Coleman or Plowden Commission 

studies were published. 

The purpose of the Six Subject 'Survey was to analyze and 

account for the between-student and between-scbool 
differences ir, scholastic achievement. The design of the 
st udy was essentially based on an Input-Output model. ,*o 
" inferences were convened, one in Hamburg and the other close 
tn NewVorR", in which researchers from the social sciences 
(18 ., gnomics, sociology, psychology and anthropology. 
Rested variables, that, seemed to bold promise i,n accounting 

-• "* • * Pv-nrn these conferences and 

fori differences in- achievement. From thes ^ 

ilnost 2 ; ®0© variables were -proposed for 
other • sources, almost = 

' fte , careful attention, this number was 
consideration. After car er 
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reduced to between five and six hundred for the practical 
purpose of testing. They were then • grouped into four 
categories: (1) • Long-term or family variables, K2> Kiddle- 
terrn, (3) Short-term, and (4) Kindred variables. __To these 
■four - groups- were added a standard measure • score^from the 
Shirt Test of W:-rd Knowledge and • Reading Comprehension 
scores- 

Sampling was generally done in two stages: schools were 
selected randomly from a national list, then a sample of 
student;? was randomly selected from Pach sc hool. In some ° f 
the larger countries, it was necessary to have an additional 

phase in the process of selection, an initial phase of 
selecting randomly districts from which D the schools could 
then be chosen. The result of all this activity was the 
involvement of 10,000 schools,' 50,000 teachers and £50,000 

, a massive problem of data 
students. The resulting data presented a m * 5! = lv w 

reduction, analysis, . and interpretation. ' 

Considerable care went into the preparation of this vast 
undertaking. Each country through its National Center was 
asked to .appoint a National Technical Officer. These 

officers fathered for a week-long briefing meeting. 

Each participating school was asked to provide a coordinator, 
who in turn organized the test administrators; both were 
provided.- with suitable manuals.. The tests were designed with 
a- marked card • response system which could be read b| an epi- 
cal scanner so Ndat a" could- be- electronical ly. transferred to a 
cornput er. 
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For each subject area an international team was brought 
tooether to design the instruments. Pilot testing and 
modification was undertaken, and generally acceptable levels 
of. reliability and freedom from cultural bias established. 
It. was not possible to construct • the study on longitudinal 
li-^Js or obtain- measures of student entering abili^yj The 
.sttfJy . was -thus -cross-sectional in design. The resulting 
structure creates a problem in explaining causality, but does 
allow the strength of relationships between and ' among variables 
to be estimated.. Differences in achievement and attitudes were 
studied with respect to differences between countries, then 
between schools' within countries, and finally between 
students within schools or countries. 

The size of the task which the I Eft undertook was 
enormous. Hundreds of variables had to be sifted, overlap 
determined, and the- variables with predictive power 
identified. F *etor analysis and step- 

wise regression were used in the task of data. analysis. I* 
is unfortunate, but not all of the planned analyses were 
undertaken. Funds ran out before the task was completed. 
The most' serious loss was probably the abandonment of the 
plan to identify the ten most effective schools in each 
country and then study them in depth. Had that been done the 
present task of idendifying factors that define excellence 

vrould have b=en easier. 

.'work on the. Six- Subject urvey resulted, in the-' active 

-participation of twenty-one countries and- extended* over a 

whole decade,. Nine reports were 'produced with the final one 
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published in 1976 (Walker, 197t). Report number VIII 
(Peaker, 1975) covers the technical aspects of the 
undertaking, while Walker's final report is not only an overview of 
the Six Subject Survey written in a relatively non-technical 

- manner, hut it is also a. comprehensive summary. " 

r i - t . , 

! ^The- '.findings of the Survey are important for educational 

policy and practice. and have bearing on three domains. 

They are: socioeconomic and instructional factors, the proper 

structure of school systems, and factors which influence 

achievement. The student's environment, both at homeland in 

school,, and within the country, has' considerable bearing on 

acnievievement. It follows, therefore, that improving 

achievement is a social, pol it ica 1; and educational concern. 



MAIN FINDINGS OF THE IEft STUDY 
The IEA Study resulted in an enormous data 
which is held in the IEfl Data Bank in Stockholm and is also 
available to researchers in various centers around the world. 
The analyses of thPs-data by various researchers were also 
published in nine volumes. It is clear from these reports, 
that accounting for differences in achievement is a complex 
business and varies between subjects and at different joints 

along th° student's path through the school system. Great 

. . dravrinec generalizations 

caution,. therefore, is" appropriate in - J , 

i^opd, ewn ir " interpreting the daja. The 

studies however, do account for a- large nuv^r of 
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factors which influence variation in achievement*. . Left 
unresolved i\ a fully satisfactory sense is the question of 
variation in natural ability and its relationship to 
achievement. fit first appearance, so also is the question of 
outstanding, teaching, stranoe as it may seem.' Teaching in 
thtf '"majority of the -countries studied is a well - developed, 
professionally • determined enterprise. Variations between 
teachers are small in comparison to th? other influences that 
affect students. find since the relative amount of influence 
is proportionately very different, so also are the 
consequences. The task of measurement is therefore very 
difficult. Schools contribute an enormous amount to the 
aggregate achievement of students, but accounting for 
variations in achievement that can be directly attributed to 
specific strategies is a daunting task. It is a tragedy that 
the funds for the- project ran out before the case-study 
approach . to the highly successful schools that were 
identified was implemented. As it turned out', the measures 
used in the study do not permit discriminations ancr- the beet schools. 

The . XEfl Studies have established that non-scholast ic 

factors : account < for a considerable proportion of the 
differences' in achievement between students, between schools, 
and between countries. It is appropriate to improve schools and 
factors within schools, * but educational- reform without social 
arTa economic reform will not be sufficient to alter radically 
' educational outcomes. Secondly, the St ud i es'f address 
issues of schoolsize, structure, selectivity, elites, sex 
differences in student performance and retention in the 
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school system. For the latter, the United States retains 75* 
of its students i„ the pra-uni varsity level, in contrast to 
the Federal Republic of Germany where the amount is Jji*. The 
nearest country to America is Sweden, with a 45'/- intention. 
It# Is perhaps -appropriate to note that the . top . 9'/ of^fmerican 
stofer.ts " achieve- as highly or better than the students from 
any of the highly selective societies in the, study. The Six 
Subject Survey was designed to account for the variation in 
achievement, but so strong were the exogenous variables that 
this was not fully accomplished. Wh^at- does emerge ever, so, 
is the importance of the opportunity to learn and the 
'significance of time. In both the case of science and the 
study of Foreign Languages, time is critical in different 
ways. In the case of Science, it was the time allocated to 
the different sciences that affected individual 
specialization scores; and with languages, the number of 
years spent with the particular language. % 

Gilbert Peaker (1975), in his technical report, was 
convinced that schools do make a difference in achievement. 
This can be seen by comparing the Home Background grouo of 
variable^ through the four age populations studied. They lose 
dominance over time and the school variables become more 
significant. He thought that the student competence 

variations were strikingly limited given the extent of 
- formal- differences .in .the characterics of schools. ■ He also 
asserts that throughout the findings there is evidence that 
.the amount of teaching is posit ively related to outcomes. It 
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is easy to lose sight of the fact, he further suggests, that 
because a variable has little variation, its variation will 
explain very, little, but that does not rer,d e :r the variable 
•unimportant. Schools in the developed countries havj. beer, in 
•existence for many years and much effort has been expended in 
crliing-.equality-of-'opportunity/ Schools - therefore have 
rfl ore - in * commonv than that- which distinguishes thern from 
another. Gross -differences will show up more readily in a 
study than small ones, by virtue of the nature of statistical 
analysis. Clearly there are some unidentified 

characteristics of the school, either physical, social, or 
o7gar7 Z atic;naTrthat-Tnake ^^^paclj^^i^^^ 
(Peaker, p. 52). ^He feels that such variables are not very 
consistent in their impact. from one year to another. 

Ir, a later section of this paper, we review the IEfl 

Study with respect to time, content and expectations, but 
there are broad findings that it would be useful to consider 
first. Both Peaker and Walker are emphatic on the difference 
between the developed and developing countries, and the role 
that, non-scholastic factors play in differences between 
students,:- _ ' schools, and ' " countries. It is 

therefore important to recognize that variables operate over 
different periods of time, so that time and .intensity impact 
the objects of concern in varying amounts. Walker (1976) has 
described this double effect: .- 

• The nap in -average -performance in all. subject *n»as 
-• between highly industrialized and- largely non-1 1* ^ ate, 
• Sural countries is startling. ™e Mult ivar^te 

' ' analyses in both types of systems is conducive to a 
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deeper understanding of the interaction between school . 
resources and methods of instruction on the one nand and 
the socio-economic structure on the other. IEfl f^,dir, 
consistently show that non-scholastic f act or. account ,qr 
. a .considerable portion of the bet ween-st udent between 
* school and between-country variation (pp. 11, l<^. 



- In the studies variables were scaled -and combined, thus 
enabling - composite- variables to be- .developed , and .classified 
as Ifong-term-i middle-term and short-term. Not many short- 
term ones survived. Beyond the fact that they were short, 
Peaker suggests that: 

The main, reason ... is that the variation in 

'•school <" characteristics within a - well established 
educational system is itself very smal^/ 

. in comparison with the variation 7 in home background and 
natural talent. Teaching is a profession, with standards 
of entry, whereas parentage is open to all. Stat.ing 
ratios do not vary much. The range in books and buildings 
is not enormous (pp- 57, 58). 



Horne Background Variables 

Alex Inkeles (1979) reviewed the^Efl study and was less 
inhibited about pursuing the d i fferences % bet ween more 
developed countries <MDCs) and less developed countries 
(LDCs). To him the differences were startling and largely 
attributable to the early environment of the child. He also 
demonstrated the probability that school systems in LDCs are 
at least as productive as in MDCs. Schools have a 

considerable problem in overcoming the impact of the 
student's .early environment , and time is a critical factor in 
the* process. , Background is more critical for --Reading 
Comprehension than for Science where recent . cond i-tfions of 
learning play a bigger part. ^Reading is the fundamental skill 
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Ts pronely determined by factors beyond the. reach of the 
schools. Parents and children vary far more than school 
practices CPeaker, • p. 140). Walker summarizes the question 
of home- background and its influence upon achiever^r^: . 

• The relationship -'between Home' bwkfirouftl and • 
^achievement showed up very- strongly in J?™** - ^™ 
^fche between-schOol analyses. In- Science over -60/. *f the 
--lariance of scores for the .14-year-olds was **** cl * te * ir > 

Vjrl^r Finland, --Scotland and the United States with a 
I, describing the home backgrounds of the students 
attending each (school, and similar results were obtained 
for achievement in the Literature tests. . . . . ™ 
removal of these differences is a concern not su much of 
the educational policy-maker as of the town-planner and 

• the social services (p. ££S) . 

It would be unnecessarily repetitious to provide further 
quotations dearly the cluster of Home background 

variables and, the strength of their influence across 
-cW^tes-^a-^ik^ the IEfl study. In four of 

var ia nee was — 



the six subject ar\eas, the contribution to 

greater for home background factors than, was the contribution of learning 
conditions in the prediction of student achievement in science and literature . 

Sex of the Student 

Boys'' showed more interest and ability in ^ Science , 
tt\m girls,: but girls showed greater interest in Literature. 
Wi\h French as a foreign language, girls chose to study it 
rnorte frequently and in some countries were also superior in 
achievement. 

. sWx gender differences in preference for subjects were 
found \in all .countries and are probably related ^to role 
expecta\ons and differences in the develo P |ent of 
characteristics of the* sexes. Perceptions of" future 
employment ' possibilities also probably 'play a part in 
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selection of sAfeJects to study* 

The Teachers ' ' v 

Teachers provided a great deal of information about themse^res, : 
w$tfa respect to their qualifications;* braining experience, and Chf 
training methods they employed.. In Science, the amount of post-secondary 
education of the teacher, the tim^the" .teacher spent in lesson prep- 
aration and teacher membership in a subject association, were positively . 
associated with pre-university students who tended to gain 



• K i.u„ science tests. Teachers of F"or^ 
h i nhc-r scores iri wnt? ^ cltinLC: 

Languages »»« reported characterist ics which correlated Kith 
.tud.nt -.perforce. A . ..1 f-reoorted competence In 

,'pMkin. • English ■ positively „koci.t^_ with 

student' achievement . along -with • »' 

teaming experience. In the case of ^, French 

teJhlrs, those who' rated either ' their read ing or speaking 
skills higher tended to have students who also scored higher 
in those aspects of competence. It also helped student 
listening ski 1 Is '• i f the teacher had resided in a French- 
speaking country. The difficulty of research is demonstrated 
by the fact that with English teachers, the same correlation 
was not in evidence. Neither were consistent patterns found 
Kith teacher variables' in connection with Reading 

4 

Comprehension. 
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. There were- striking differences in tr.* r-e£p"t*:3iva *izes of 
the pre-university student population frow one country to, 

.another. The contrast between the. United States ?ar,d the 

- * . «^ 

Fe&4ral • Republic of Germany has already been" comment sd on 

earlier in thi* paper. - - The -ret ent ion percentage is not high 

in many countries. Clearly Americans have chosen to use 

c 

resources in extending the opportunity for education to a 
wider section of the populat ion • than in other contries. 
Walker summarizes well the implications: 

In the earlier investigation (Husen, 19&7) , where the 
subiect was mathematics, it was shown that the 
differences between countries in the achievements of 
their pre-university populations could be largely 
accounted for by the differences in the percentages of 
the age-grouDs still in attendance at school. Similar 
findings were obtained 'in the current project. In 
Science the countries retaining nigher proportions had 
l-.wer- average levels of performance, but the performance 
of the top i'A or 5* or 9"/- in each country did not appear 
tn have been affected by the degree of retentivity in 
that country. The different systems produced comparable 
proportions of high achievers, but the less' selective 
systems produced, in addition, greater proportions of 
students with at least moderate achievements in Science. 
Similar results were obtained in Reading Comprehension, 
Literature and Civic Education. It was not possible to 
make comparable calculations in the Foreign Language 
projects. 

The position is neatly summarized thus in the Science 
Resorts- "High selectivity minimizes failure, whereas 
l.-.w selectivity maximizes success. Somewhere between 

the two extremes lies a point that a particular country 
can afford and which fits the particular set of 
' circumstances as well as. can be judged" (p. £3&>. 

Thd TEA Study clearly shows. that two imoortant fact| emerge 

about American comprehensive education. First Americas 

best students are as high achievers as students from highly 
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s-lrctlv- rlltiBt syst«r.s overseas, and secondly, thpre Is a hirh- 
portion of moderate achiev-s, than th-r« is other countri^ studied. 
It is iwortant to realize that considering m«an scores alonp can mint 
a oossibly nislsadin* nictu^e. This is essentially the sam* statistical 
^non-nen as the dread* of d.clinin, . SAT scores in Anerica. Sven the top 
-fourth o- th-Vst taki*« notation was fioin? as wll or mtflPr than 
rer. The mean scores declined, due in uart to the chan R i.n^c^c S iticn 
the pool of t°st takers. 



Gther Ki ndred Variables 

Student expectations about their education and eventual occupation 
cont-Ibuwa to tne woictlW or acnievenent m nosx auoa-pxe. IS th- 
rase of Science, the kindred variables rrviairefl between 5 and b 
percent oj' the vaiiance in achievement. 
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SUMMARY OF IEA FINDINGS 
The IEA Study has contributed a great deal in 
establishing the validity of generally held assumptions, has 
■identified the complex nature of what leads toj; student 
•actti-evernent.it has dispelled a • number of cherishe"^ myths. 
ScfcK^l 'systems, ~ at least ir, the tvjenty-one . countries studied, 
are more alike than might be supposed and contribute greatly 
to the student's knowledge. Reading ski 1 Is are central to the 
learning process but they are also subject strongly to home and 
environmental factors. Fast learners tend to retain their 
momentum through their school, and so, unfortunately, do slow 
learners. Achievement is dependent on the emphasis given in 
school through the curriculum, which in turn is contingent upon 

the time available or allocated to a subject area. The 
student's ,owr, motivation and willingness to work in and out . 
of school is also part, of the total picture. lt 15 

a complex process, involving ability, many out -of-school 
influences, the contribution of both school and teacher and 
the inner responses of the student to the opportunities 
provided. There are also undoubtedly other factors " which 
remain to be identified. This is clear from the varying 
amount and incomplete explanations offered in the Six Subject 

Areas Survey findings. It is clear that factors vary in 
importance and .influence .from subject to subject, student to 
strident, student - to school, school to school, school to 
country, and country to country. The great est , ad v|nces in 
improving achievement will be obtained by addressing the 
•..fundamental; -social and economic disparities in society and 
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by requiring educators to continue to improve learning conditions. 
Table 1 provides a simplified summary of the way variables operated in 

the Six Subject Areas. 

The TEA Study has established that schools do a good job b£ and 
large. They do contribute to their student's achievement;. % 



The Two Dimensions of Achievement 

In the years sinpe the IEfl Studies were published, .there 
has been considerable discussion ok the value of schooling. 
Many Misconceptions have arisen, a number of them based on 
the strength of the Home Background cluster of variables. 
Gilbert V iker (1375) recognized that interpretation of the 
IEfl Studies would be a critical issue. He used G. B. Shaw' s, 
The Doctor! s Dilemma (1306) to, illustrate how ynany things car- 
have an apparent relationship without in the least addressing 
pause. Shaw,' with his inimitable humor, goes to the heart of 
the issue of the use of statistics: 

Thu^ it is easy to prove that the wearing of tall hats 
. and" the carrying of umbrellas enlarges the ch.^ 
n „ olrir ,„ s life and confers comparative immunity r oj 
5 seaslf for the statistics show that the classes which 
use these articles are bigger, healthier, and live, 
longer than., . . - (Peaker, 1975, p. 16). 

Frequently in research, ~ it . is . necessary • to use a proxy to 

'uncrover a relationship. In the IEfl Studies, many proxies 

were used and therefore interpretation^ critical. J The Home 

Background variables emerged with considerable strength in 

different .parts- of .the s^udy. They seem to overshadow 
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instructional influences in a number of places, *but this does not 
•mean that instructional influences are unimportant. 

Figure 1 attempts to diagram the interaction of the 
clusters"of variables identified by lEfl. School* achieve 
cfeisiderahle forward movement and .this can be demonstrated by 
cMparing two different sets' of conditions, namely the more 
developed countries with the less developed countries. The 
differences are represented d i agrammat ical ly in Figure S. 
Peaker uses the metaphor of habit in connection with the 
similarity of schools' and their influence: 

Mankind, and indeed the whole animal world, has 
relatively uniform habits of eating and drinking, but 
this does not show that these habits are in need of 
amendment. What it does show is that if the supply of 
food and drink were cut off the consequences would be 
serious. Similarly the consequences of cutting off the 
< supply of schools and teachers • would be serious 
• irrespective of whether given the educational system .and 
. ' • the consequent student achievement, much or M***® "I 
the variation of that achievement is to be attributed tu 
variation in schools and teachers (p.^ 620. 

- Peaker continued to discuss the issue of the difference that 
schW make and the relative strength of the external 
infffences and therefore the differences in outcome between 
different overall conditions: 

This argument overlooks the .fact that* the variation in 
question is variation within a system of teaching - and 
without the system there would be no achievement. This 
point is illustrated in the IEfi Study by the very large 
difference in scores of the developed and the developing 
; countries. In- the. one case,, the teach ing sys terns have 
, existed, for. several generations; in the other, they are 
<i- comparatively recent (p. S3). ± 

Peaker -was particularly suited to summarize t|e issues 
involved in* overall value of schooling and in fluctuations in 
-, achievement by students influenced by different environmental 
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conditions. He had spent a lifetime in educational rorosrch 
anc was responsible for the statistical analysis for the 
Plowden Commission which may legit iirately claim to^&e a full— real, 
longitudinal study. find, as we noted earlier, he he.; written 
he technical report on the IEfi Study: . -•■ 

of the v ar i at i on 

i s 



The first is that to say most of the variation in 
achievement within a country's educational system is 
caused by factors outside- the control of the school i* 
by no means to say that schools and teachers matter 
little'. The success of a^ lesson, or of a course of 
study, is to be judged by the amount of learning ^that 
has taken place, and not by the change, if any, that has 
occured in the relative standing of students. The total 
amount of learning that now takes place in the schools 
in a developed country is much greater today than 
formerly, because the educational system has now existed 
over' several generations. This point is so plain that 
it would not" be worth mention were it not that 
experience shows that misunderstanding can occur. 

The second point is that there is no suggestion that 
special educational efforts in deprived areas should not 
- be undertaken, or that if undertaken such enterprises 
are doomed to futility. whether they should be 
undertaker. is an ethical question. The evidence 
sunqests that the difficulties are likely to oa 
formidable but not that success is impossible. The 
evidence also suggests that the enterprise should begin 
when the children are very young, and that success is 
likely to depend mainly upon the extent to which uheir 
parents can .be persuaded to participate (d. 105). 

Schools then do make a considerable contribution but 

determining what will most effectively improve achievement is 

a --far from completed task. x The IEfi Studies have identified 

the strong influences from outside the school system that 

influence what takes place within. Some children start with 

^considerable advantages, so that they cor^inue to\advance 

quickly; others are adversely influenced and even with 

'_! - „.c.c _ ..+. h, w + . Ka 1-1 r. 1 c= At~e i i'-*elv to be slowed in 
consi oeraDi. e en ort oy trie sc. iuuis irir - 

their achievements. 
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• 'V, this* action, - we have endeavored to show 't -.at 
accessing achievement is twa-oitfensiottal. Overall, ta.kir.o_ 
the , whole copulation of students, schools make |_ massive 
"contribution to their students. ' But when , variations of 
i^hievement are considered, many factors are involved, a 
Sfumbar outside of direct school control. ^ Research' must 
continue to* uncover ways of ameliorating adverse 
circurcst ances. 

In the next section, 'we' consider what IEfl has to 

contribute to a discussion of time., content and exoet-tat ions 
within the school situation. 
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ACHIEVEMENT DIFFERENCES IN THE MORE DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
Earlier we described the essential homogeneity of scores in the 
countries judged by the IEA as comparable in terms of national, deve 1 op- 
ment. To summarize, nine of the twelve more developed counties par- 
ticipating in the study were within two percentage points of living 65 
^"|Lrcent of their students getting a correct answer in the reading com- 
prehension test- Other test results are similarly clustered around 
the group mean. So it is that we must bear in mind the obvious con- 
elusion that schools in these developed countries are turning out 
students of roughly comparable overall academic ability. There are 
some notable outliers in the test score distributions but the USA is 
not among them. 

The IEA was naturally concerned to explain such variations in test 
scores. Unfortunately for us, the variables they scrutinized as possible 
sources of explanation for differences in student performance are not 
precisely those of present concern. Despite the fact that the set of 
variables explored was very large, they consistently failed to correlate 
significantly with achievement scbres in the MDC's, Writing in the IEA 
... summary volume, C. Arnold Anderson .(1976) concluded that: "Among 
countries of the same type further search for correlates of national 
differences in average ' scores will not be a fruitful exercise/ 1 

It is not in further search of additional correlates of 
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achievement scores that we now turn in violation of Professor 
finder- s admonition. Rather we seek to understand to what 
extent are questions of time, content and expectations 
^addressed in the massive I Eft undertaking for the purpose of 
^plaining achievement test scores among countries. We will 
examine each of these in turn. 
Time 

Time on Task has received widespread attention in this 
country in recent years as a major source of variation in 
school achievement. While many observers of the educational 
research scene might have found such a finding intuitively 
obvious, few had understood the extent to which differences 
ir. time devoted to the study of specific curricular 
objectives actually differed in the USA. The lEfl study 
explored the question of time spent on instruction in 
specific subjects as a possible explanation for national 
differences. Both' number 'of years and minutes per week 
devoted to the study of certain subjects were obtained. 

Several of the IEfl Project writers make pointed reference 
to time spent on instruction. Passow (1976), in speaking of 
reading Comprehension, drew attention to the time spent on subject study, 
and indicated that it was perhaps the only factor, apart from 
sheer wealth, which was consistently associated with reading 
-comprehension test scores. Passow reports a correlation of 
+.36 for data from 13 countries. While not regarded as a 
strong correlation, it is certainly high in studies of this 
type. 

English as a foreign language was tested in many'of the 
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IEA countries, though obviously not in the USA. Still it is 
worth noting the explanation of Lewis and Mas-sad <S75) who 

_cited time spent in studying the subject as one of Jhe .four 

*T«fein predictors of success. 

" It is perhaps the work of Car-roll (1975) concerning the 
French tests that most convincingly demonstrates the 
relation between amount of instruction and achievement 
scores. In describing that relation, Carroll wrote, "to a 
large extent the variations in performance levels of 
different country/population ' samples are accounted for by 
variations in average amounts of French instruction received 
up to the time of testing." In order to construct a cross- 
nationally valid indicator of "adjusted years of French 
study" Carroll modified the years that a student indicated he 
had studied French by incorporating admeasure of intensity of 
study. French test scores for both 14- and 18-year olds were 
then plotted against the adjusted measure of years of 
study and a strong association was observed which, in 

some instances, approached perfect positive correlation. 

The IEA data complement a growing' body* of evidence from 

educational researchers in this country by pointing .out in 
certain terms that the amount of time given in classrooms to 
-instructional purposes is -a potent contributor to the 

amount of subject matter students actually learn as measured 
"by their performance on achievement tests. G^en this 

importance, what can we learn from the IEA project about the 

way in which the USA compares to other MDC s on this aspect 

of schooling. 
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The objective of understanding ir.ter-cour.try variations ift 
school performance is materially assisted by the inclusion of 
an opportunity bo learn variable in the IEfl study. Although 
^ e authors of the study hoped to avoid an international 
^dbhool test Olympic competition, the wish to understand one's 
• own performance for the purpose of improving it can often 
best be accomplished through comparison with others. In the 
present case there can be little doubt that the comparative 
wathod has led us to conclude that mmyif not most, differences 
in learning accomplishments in school can be attributed to 
the differences in the opportunity to learn that children 
have enjoyed. In this international "competition" more 
classroom time spent on the subject, as measured by years of 
exposure or hours of dedication per week, will lead to top 
achievement. Some have contended that life experiences 
relevant to the subject are practical surrogates for 
classroom time. Indeed, it is doubtless the case that the 
tight association between t.ime on' task and subject matter 
mastery is more likely to occur in subjects more or less 
infrequently encountered outride the classroom walls. 
However, if it is test scores we speak of, the association is 
likely to persist in almost all subject areas. 

_ ^re achievement or* standardized tests is concerned, , 

it is quite obvious that formal inclusion of geogra|hy in the 
school curriculum and time spent on i;ts study is also a 

■ nood method of. insuring that a large number of students will 
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learn about it. From the IEA data alone we would conclude that 
if national educational planners and policy makers wished to do one 
thing which would have a high probability of improving national 
_averages in a certain subject, they should give that subject Strong 
*tjiphasis in the curriculum and encourage teachers to devote as" much 
time as possible to it in the classroom. If they would do that they could" 
reasonably expect to observe measureable improvements in test scores. 
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Content 

Tne I Eft -nations differ in regard to what is included in 
_trie formal program of instruction (a narrow definition, of 
fiontent). Subject matter is organized differently, the 
sequence of presentation may vary as does emphasis accorded a 
particular topic. Because of the tradition of community 
control of education in the USft, the differences named can be 
quite substantial within this country. 

It would have been ideal from the standpoint of our 
■ * concern with content if the IEft had made exolicit comparisons 

arnong countries concerning the content of their instructional 
• programs. Had they done so, it would then have been possible 
for us to determine whether variations in content, everything 
else held - constant, w V e related to variations in student 
achievement at the national aggregate level. However, the 
IEft planners were more interested in their ability to obtain 
. curriculum valid tests of achievement that would be 
comparable across national boundaries. ror that reason, the 
emphasis was more, toward 'selecting similar curricular 
content. The IEft" survey data are not ideal for purooses of 
•' comparing content. Insofar as content is defined , as ftim 
Emphasis of time, we have the opportunity of assessing its 
contribution to learning. But it is in the more traditional 
*• sense of curriculum,, objectives, sequence of l MV *ing tasks 
and the integration^ material that we find the | IEft less 
useful- 

Its limitations notwithstanding, there are many different 
facets o'f content that can be analyzed by way of the 

ERIC- ' 37 * \ 
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IEfl variables. The variables of greatest interest^ 
to us are the IEfl "Learning Condition" variables; tjb_ose .hhicn* 
mjght, a priori, be expected to affect the achievements of 
ttudents. Examples of fhese variables are: grade to which 
student is assigned, thaymimber of students per classroom, - 
opportunity to study topics dealt with in the tests, size of 
the school, teacher qualifications, presence of a library, 
type of textbooks used, time teachers spend . in correct inn 
student work, and hundreds of others. : Most of these would 
corornonly be thought of as, falling within the" boundary of 

school content. 

The statistical procedure used bV IEA analysts was corre- 
lation and correlation based multivariate regression tech- 

In order to reduce the massive number 

f 1 X Li *.\ ti =5 • * 

of variables to 'a 'more manageable size, variables were com- 
bined into blocks of variables assumed, to be related. These 
blocks were: (1) family background, age and sex: ■<£) type of 
school and program; (3) learning conditions, including curri- 
culum, time and 'teacher characteristics; , and (4) "kindred" 
variables such as student interest and motivation. There was 
some -variation in this procedure in the . case of certain 
.subjects but these four blocks account for the great majority 
^of all of the predictor variables. ^ 

One of the most important findings of the IEfl Jtudies 

demonstrates that' school content 

variables play a substantial role in determining the scores 
children obtain on standard tests. Depending upon the parti- 
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content variables we're, either an important, or morec. irriuortc nt 
than _ t_he Home? Backcround variables. The United Jfcates was 



lot different from other developed countries in this* resoect. 



n the Science test, for example, the Learning Conditions 
variables which we have been discussing account for 7'A of the 
achievement variance in the USft. The comparison figures are: 
Pwecen - 7tf$ Scotland - 3'/-; New Zealand - 8%; Japan t 4"/-; 
Hungary - 5 'A : and .England - 7"/-. ' . 

tfany readers will be aware why there is so much apparent 
concern for demonstrating the contribution of school content 
variables to achievement scores." Others may find it puzzling 
that educational researchers may question the importance of 
school variables to learning outcomes. To overabbreviate ,the 
reason, we refer to two major invest i gat ions of achieve men t<o 
in America — the so-called Coleman report and Jencks 1 study, 
entitled Ineq u§_Iit )£• In both 'cases, the popular impression 
reinforced extensively in the news media was that school 
factors, at least when compared to family background, were 
relatively unimportant. 

One interesting caveat in the school effects literature 
is the question o f w h a t k i n d of s c h o o 1 o u t c o me variable ' is 
bei ng Treasured. Someone once oui poad that had the researc- 
toers been concerned with the elaosed time in swinging 120 
yards as an important school outcome variable, the^ a school 1 
variable, 'namely presence of a swimming pool, would have* been 
very important. The point we make is that the relative 
importance of the variables in the personal background block 
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ar.d tha educational content block cmwt be accurately judged 
without taking into account the 'subject on which theTkt; 



; u c" v.: n '0 is 



jAre tested. 

Ir.keles (1373), ir invest i oat ing the cuestion of the. 
difference subject matter (content) made in the analysis of IEA Study 

data,' came to the conclusion that 

whether the qualities of the school milieu have a 
• ■ HnBl1 . ' M , v,v< V n a -iihiprt <=.eems to deoend 
distinctive impact or. learning a subject : J e ' n J J- 

on whether the skill being acquired is one With "hith 
hnrnes and • f ami 1 ies may be well stocked or, by contest 
is a skill which is, relatively speaking, monopolized by 
-schools artd teachers. 

In other words, school content variables are much more 
likely to be more important, relative to homes, in the 
teaching of French, for which many families, however well to 
do," have no facilitating capacity. For . language arts, 
mathematics or, music, families may vary from none to quite 
considerable capacity to teach their young charges. When 
Inkeles compared the school content -variables across the 
' different, subjects on which the children were tested, he 
discovered that 'the percent of variance explained for tests 
of English and French, as foreign languages was • 
. higher than it was for test- of other subjects. 
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•The Commissi or. has apparently decided cson a fa^.v »:ov.w.n 
definition of expectations which senates rough l£' to >•••<••.••- 
jiurable standards of performance in sfcnpol learning tas^s. 
^The recent concern \Mith declining stand arcs in the USD .s-cti'-.? 
from the popular belief tnat standards or .expect at i-ons are _ 
causally linked to the learning behavior of students.. Where 
there is an erosion in what is' expected of students, . we can 
anticipate that achievement will folloi/ lockstep. "The si'.me 
logic and social significance is attached to other forms, of 
student behavior, often categorized -broadly by ecuwi -on* .. /' 

• i 

researchers as the non-cognit ive outcomes of school i^:-- This . 

behavior defines the role of student in society. It is ;s 

■ RC nool responsibility to socialize the present encumbents ;' of 

• L - N 

the student role in the ways of behaving that are acCh. V v*u*u 
to society', that conform"* to societal expectations. P e -'f 
expectations' are" , important and the agency entrusted with 
their socialization is a vitally important link in the 
of survival. 

One of the great problems of an open society such as that 
of the USA, with a comprehensive school enrollment policy, is 
that responsibility for giving instruction in social ,expecta- 
Hions may become terribly diffuse and yield .serious failures 
•of socialization. To some extent this situation arises from 
the nation's values which emphasize .personal initijpive and 
distrust indoctrination. We view "askance organizations with 
intense and rigid indoctrination programs for entering person 
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r-el. T^e a'rniy is .held by . some to *epi tcor. :e i'-ach excels-:-, by 

• * * 
not. only tel'lino one what a so I.e. i a r is" lis*-* ''-it then tellinc 

hir.f to the smallest detail ho/J to be one. In t Uri~-c' 

states, student expectations are rrecu'ervc ly ,r*Ac.i ess 
*1 , . 

%Jearly articulated than is true of .tie military or by 

contrast with high schools in ftsi,a, for example. 

The need for expectations -(expressed as school standards) 

r\ 

becomes especially im>c^ant in thosjp spheres in which people 

* • \ 

cannot alone learn 'from '^models or lack the rc?^ourcw for 
self-instruction. ^ Students need to learn what .standar. 
society holds for them concerning Vessi.ng, speaking, man- 
ners,. 1 overtaking, hygiene, driving Vri automobile, rixlmr 
out 4 complex forms, or dealing with credit obligations. In 
many, respects ' it appears that schools \in Hmerica hava 
defaulted in their traditional role of purveyors of such 
social standards and that the media have wi3$y-\xlly ( taker 
.over much 'of this burden. This is not to say c^at una 
chanqe in the socializing function of schools is unifcaie^ to 
the USA. Fortunately the lEPi did include soW b iA^ws in\its 
surveys which help us understand better the % extehtv .to ^llic^ 
U.S.' schools are successful in sett in^ exoect at ions in a 
variety of ^behavior and skills which are variously socially 
required, useful or customary, and that coht r i bute , t o the 
integrat ion and effect ive f unct ioninc of our society^ 

The lEfi items which appear to fit under our>^din^ of 
expectations are: ° 
i. Is it important to you to do wel 1 at school? , 
£. I want as much education as I can cet- 
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3-.. 4 hope eventually to Vtudy at a Col lei® or 

University. o % > 

4. Do you worry about tiding well, in Cs\ass? -y 

If y«"«u were Divert lower marks than u^ial in-, a test 

■\ 



5- 



would this make you feel unhappy? 
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6. Do your teachers think you misbehavb too mucfi^ 
* 7. Do you work hard most of the tirr.e? 

S. The .teachers always seem to criticize our best ideas\ 
9. The students decide for themselves where they will 
sit in the classroom, 
.18. Most teachers expect us to stand up when they come 
into the classroom. 

T • 

Eor our purposes we have chosen to present result^S^f the 
tabulation "of responses to the above*quest ions *s reported- in 
a Swedish reanalysis of the 1*3 data by Fanerlind and ' *unck .(1?81; 
Japan, Sweden and the USfi are reported at thre.s'*a 5 e levels. 
ft reading of the quest ions" reveals them to be mainly expecta- 
tions that the individual has in relation to cslf. The 
final two are student perceptions of school expect at i *ns. 
Expectations of significant others for the student's achieve- 
ment and the effect of institutional expectations have beer, < 
Studied elsewhere and with results confirming their contribu- 
tion to explaining variation in test scores. Such cWca are 
*ot available in the lEfl. However, we do believe hat tha 
personal expectation variables, have a valuable par J to <'lfW 
in increasing our understanding of behavior contributing to 
academic . success. We now turn to a brief .examination, of 
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each ouest ior. in turn. (See Appendix A for the corresponding graphs. ) 

Item l t .Is it imoortant to you to ' do well at £chool\ 

The Great majority of the students in En? land, h\m ? ary, ^ 

•Sweden and the USO at all three age levels feei thc&' "it 

important to do well at school. Finnish students differ from 

other countries at the upper secondary level. . In i~ ir.iariQ 

only 69 percent agree with the statement, compared to about 

93 ' percent in the other countries. Considering the 

competition which is prevalent in the Japanese school system, 

the Japanese results, indicating low perception of importance; are 
puzzling. 

Item gi. I want as much education as I can 2§£a. 
Responses to this question are influenced by the 
availability of educational opportunity in , each country. The 
desire to obtain as much education as possible is, in all 
industrialised countries, more * widespread among l®-y ear-old* 
tnan among i 4-year-olds. * In Sweden and the USP a large 
percentage of students are still in school at the uppsr 
secondary level, and in these countries a lower percentage of 
upper secondary students than of jthe 14-year-olds want as 
mueh\ducat ion as they can get. In England and Finland' the 
upper \eeondary students are more interested in further 
education \ihan ;the 14-year-olds. " Finland, has the lowest 
score on educ*t ional aspiration, both among the 13- and 14- 



Vear-olds, arid\ Hungary has t'he highest score at i- all age 

\ i 
levels. \^ "* 

item 3-_ I hoDg\ event ualjry to study at- a coll ere or 
umyersi. ty^ 
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x -this item was considered relevant for tne ■ 14- 

ycar-olds and the upper secondary level students*;., fta^s.ritably. 
between 43 and 50 percent of the 14-year-olds in* England, 
• Hungary, Sweden and Japan hope to continue at a university or 
college. ft larger percentage <74"/0 of the 14-year-olds in - 
these countries had answered that they wanted as much education 
as they could get. . That many fewer ' act ual ly expected" to 
enter higher education is obvious recognition that many 
aspirations' would remain unmet. By contrast, in the USft 
approximately the same proportion of 14-year-olds who wanted 
as much education as they could get, also expressed a desire 
for university education. The high percentage of "yes" 
responses from the USft sample can partly be explained by the 
fact that we have in this country the highest real 
educational participation rate in the world. 

Item ±._ Do you worry about doing we 11 in class? 
Swedish students differ considerably at all ar?e 
levels- from students in other countries, with a scant 50 
percent who answered "yes" to this question. " In the other 
industrialised countries included in the study, a.HJch 
percentage (between 6S and 9-3 oercent ) at all levels answered 
.that- they do worry. Hungarian students worry- the most, 
~! followed by P.merican, British and Finnish students. , ft 
tendency .towards less worry, is noticeable among |he" upper 
secondary students compared to the other two levels^ in each 
country. The fact that Swedish students do not worry about 
their schoolwork as much as students ir, other countries was 
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interpreted by more optimistic Swedish observers 
positive fact, especially when conGicerin:! tha-'f over- W 
4 percent of Swedish 1 students feel yt hat it is vnTM-r^nx: to co 
6jwell in school. However, in light of surprisincly low tost 
scores of SweJish students in some areas, the importance of 
wnrrvina about doina well should not be prematurely 
dismissed. American students are at the midpoint in the 
d ist r i but ion of responses to this item. 

Item 5._ If you were raven lower marks than y.^l-ii?! AD 5 
testi, would this 5 make you unhaony? 

The American and Hungarian results on this cuestion are 
interesting. In Hungary over 93 percent of the students at 
all leve'fs agree that they would be unhappy if they scored 
lower than usual on, a. test. The correspond inc proportion at 
• all levels in the USA is about 65 percent. Different types 
of school systems with different ideologies with respect to 

individual achievement can apparently produce similar 

o 

answers. ' In Finland, England and Sweden,- about percent 
answered "yes M to this quest ion, both at" age 10 and 14. 

Item Do yo^C teachers think you misbehave tod rnuch? 

( ,/. it is encouraging to find that, for all countries and all 
age levels, less than 33 percent of- the students answer "yes" 

— * to thisi question. American students experience their teach- 
ers as disapproving of theUr conduct to a smali" extent, 
about 1£ percent among upper secondary students* ftt the 
lower levels the predictable increase still represents a 
small fraction. Evidently teacher expectations for students 
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, to conform to an acceatable standard of de.DO*-U-ent av.? 
- successful. Over time an increasingly small peicc-nis :e of 
students are perceived as misbehaving. In each coujtry there . 
rare roughly equal percentages of "yes" answers between IS and 
■ ri^-y ear-olds, with a substantial drop at the upper secondary 

level. , 'o • 

Item 7± Do you work hard most of the time? 
j. A common trend among students of all the industrialised 
countries is that they experience theselves as working less 
• hard as they progress in age. Japanese and Hungarian 
students consider themselves lazier than English and 

Americans students do. Swedish and Finnish groups are placed 
in between these two groups. 

Item §i Jhe teachers always seem to criticise our best 

i.cjeas._ 

The outcome of the answers to this Question in Finland 
and Japan is diametrically opposed. American students are 
closer to the Japanese results. Finnish students experience 
their teachers as often not appreciating their best ^iceas. 
Japanese and, to. a lesser extent, American students 
experience their teachers in a more positive way and only 
' about £S percent of the 1 0-year-olds in Japan agree with the 

statement, versus 55 percent in Finland. Tne US students 
•"^experience a small but steady decline in the extent of 
"perceived criticism. We find it difficult ! to 'interpret "the 
meaning of this Question. -Criticism of ideas is an* essential 
ingredient of the educative process assuming that it is done 
for the purpose of instilling greater capacity to reason 
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"rather vhsn to belittle the student. 

• Item 9. The students decide for themsel MBS ^ 
will §it in the classroom.. 

At age i®, only £0 percent of the students in most of the 
industrialized countries decide where they will sit. In all 
of the countries, students generally get to decide W they 
■ will' sit the older they get. England has the most liberal 
policy in this area, while Hungary and the USA pive * the 
students less freedom to choose. / About £3 percent of the 
flm.ric.rr students at age 1® get to decide where they will sit 
while 45 percent of the upper secondary students feel that 
they have this freedom. This contrasts sharply with Sweden 
where 90 percent of the older students choose. 

• I tern i®, Most teachers ex 3 ect us to stand uo when they 
come into the classroom^ 

... In Hungary, it is apparent ly quite unusual for students 
>. to be siting down when the teacher enters the classroom In 
' Sweden, it is customary for students at the primary and lower 
secondary • levels to stand up, while this is no lono.r a 
requirement at the 'upper secondary level. ' There is an 
element of tradition in this tyae of student behavior and 
„h.r> viewed- from. this perspective, the results are . . 
1, predictable. Vie suppose that f« ftwic^.-cu:,! ,« ««. 
for concern, here. Nevertheless, «e rcust «or,der ? hether or 
not the toerican Edition of not honoris teaches in *•» 
,.m»r sheeted "here i. .!«» .y.*o»tlc of, or even a 
. uS tl. contributor to, a *ore general eisrespec* of claeeroo. 
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authority, a condition widely believed to exist in this country. 
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CONCLUSIONS Zj, 
The IEfl Six Subject Survey was a landmark undertaking 
'which has contributed greatly to our knowledge of tna factors 
which influence scholastic achievement. The studies 
established the many similarities of schoojs and the extent 
and nature of their contribution in providing skills and 
knowledge to society. The studies also showed that ocro*s 
countries and cultures there are many kindred influences that 
facilitate or inhibit the learning process. The IEfl Studies 
documented that the nature of the academic subject also s~sr,~. 
to olay a role 'in determining which particular feature of the 
student's school experience will prove important in influenc- 
ing his or her test performance. 

Selectivity versus comprehensiveness turns out to be not 

5 r, much an educational question as a societal one or 
resource allocation. For the United States, -this : meanv th-t 

its best students are as accomplished as tne best from the 
"select systems. find the moderate achiever has a greater 
opportunity than in other countries to participate in the 
educational process at the higher levels. 

Turning to the school" factors that influence learning we 
^have seen that the content of the curriculum and ^the time 
Diver, to a subject are consistently important influences on 
achievement! It is important to allocate time in the day-to- 
day or ' time-table- sense according to priorities of the 
learning components of a subject. 

It follows Io 2 ically, .and the studies 1 support the 
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conclusion, thai; content is also critical to acv.iev^vent . The 
content of the school learning environment i^uire^a decision about 
i> the allocation of increasingly scarce resources. We. may at 
'least conclude, now with greater confidence, that decisions 
concerning content are- not unimportant relative to home 
background. 

Expectations, often translated into standards the school 
sets for student behavior in subject -mastery and other 
aspects of" personal and student life, were not related 
statistically to measures of test performance. We have been 
able to show that significant variations across countries, in 
a variety of expectations, exist in the lEfl project data. We 
oid ..not find reason to believe that the comprehensive U. P. 
school .system has altered in a downward direction the 
positive exDectations that students hold for themselves. Our 
students are as eager to do well, attain high marks, go on to 
higher education and behave in class as are students from 
similar nations. 
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Figure. 9. 1 . Relation of Mean Reading Score to Sumbr- of Yean of French Study, by Country. 
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